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Hamburg. 

The  therapeutic  novelty  which  I  bring  before  you  in  the 
following  remarks  is  the  conclusion  of  fifteen  years  of  investi¬ 
gation  as  to  the  most  suitable  form  of  watery  varnishes.  In 
1887/  and  more  fully  in  18911  2  I  communicated  my  results 
with  those  varnishes.  Among  many  apparently  good  var¬ 
nishes,  only  four  proved  to  be  of  practical  value ;  two  of 
kasein  (borax-kasein,  glycerine-kasein),  and  two  bassorin 
varnishes  (salep-bassorin  and  tragacanth-bassorin). 

These  results  of  my  investigation  with  Mr.  Beiersdorf  were 
made  use  of  up  to  the  year  1894.  Since  then  they  have  given 
way  more  and  more  to  two  excellent  preparations,  which 
since  then  I  use  entirely.  From  the  kasein  varnishes,  which 
in  many  respects  were  impracticable,  resulted,  with  the  col¬ 
laboration  of  Dr.  Troplowitz,  the  unguentum  kaseini,  which  I 
recommended  to  the  British  Medical  Association  in  1894. 
From  the  bassorin  varnishes,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
recently-deceased  Dr.  Mielck,  came  gelanthum,  an  almost 
ideal  watery  varnish,  as  I  can  say  after  two  years’  experience, 
and  of  which  I  now  show  preparations.  I  have  long  known 
that  all  the  familiar  watery  varnishes  had  many  disadvan¬ 
tages,  of  which  the  most  important  were  a  want  of  activity, 
and  an  insufficient  distribution  of  the  drugts  they  contained. 
But  the  simple  and  cleanly  application,  and  the  cheapness  of 
these  varnishes,  always  led  again  to  their  use  in  suitable 
cases.  Three  indications  for  them  were  : 

1.  Slight  superficial  erythema  and  eczema. 

2.  Those  skins  which  did  not  stand  fat  well. 

3.  Those  patients  who  objected  to  grease. 


1  International  Medical  Congress  of  Washington,  Ref.  MonatsheUe  f.  pr 

Derm.,  1887,  Band  6,  p.  929. 

2  Mon.  f.  pr.  Derm.,  1891,  Band  xiii,  p.  423.  Mon.f.  pr.  Derm.,  1891,  Band  xii, 

p.  2. 
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The  watery  varnishes  were  a  necessary  evil,  though  one 
could  not  prescribe  them  with  absolute  confidence  in  serious 
cases  of  skin  diseases.  All  this  is  now  changed.  Very  late, 
I  must  confess,  I  arrived  at  the  practical  idea  of  supplying 
what  was  wanting  in  all  the  watery  varnishes  by  mixing 
them  with  a  common  dermatological  vehicle,  which  had  not 
these  deficiencies,  namely,  gelatine.  For  the  greatest  tech¬ 
nical  evil  of  all  watery,  and  especially  of  tragacanth  varnishes 
is,  that  the  insoluble  drugs,  such  as  zinc  oxide,  sulphur, 
chrysarobin,  do  not  remain  suspended,  but  are  deposited  at 
the  bottom  in  a  gradually  hardening  layer.  But  if  one  so 
increases  the  amount  of  tragacanth  that  the  power  of  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  swollen  mass  is  sufficient  to  keep  in  permanent 
suspension  heavy  powders,  we  get  a  porridgy,  lumpy  mass, 
which  cannot  be  evenly  mixed  with  medicaments.  These 
are  indeed  better  suspended,  but  they  are  badly  distributed. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  in  a  strong  gelatine  solution 
an  ideal  power  of  suspension  and  fine  distribution  of  the 
medicaments  at  the  same  time.  But  this,  mixed  with  the 
tragacanth,  would  give  to  the  latter  the  undesirable  quality 
of  only  being  able  to  be  spread  when  warm.  If,  however,  a 
very  small  proportion  of  gelatine  is  added,  up  to  2^  per  cent., 
and  at  the  same  time,  by  moderate  overheating,  the  gelatine 
had  its  power  of  gelatinising  diminished,  a  mass  is  obtained 
which  only  feebly  gelatinises,  but  can  be  spread  in  a  very 
thin  equal  layer  upon  the  skin,  and  at  the  same  time  pre¬ 
serves  its  quality  of  finest  distribution  of  the  drug.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  does  not  possess  the  power  of  suspension  of  the 
stronger  solution  of  gelatine,  but  this  is  supplied  by  the 
other  constituent,  tragacanth.  Equal  parts  of  both  provide 
a  vehicle  of  a  new  character,  in  which  the  insoluble  medica¬ 
ments  are  both  distributed  as  finely  as  possible,  and  perma¬ 
nently  suspended.  By  the  admixture  of  gelatine  the  traga¬ 
canth  gains  not  only  the  power  of  reducing  all  drugs  to  a  very 
fine  distribution,  but  also  a  second  advantage,  namely,  the 
rapid  drying  to  an  absolutely  smooth,  and  not  the  least 
sticky,  covering.  This  quality  is  especially  important  for 
the  incorporation  of  hygroscopic  material,  such  as  ichthyol, 
in  watery  varnishes. 

As  the  physical  properties  of  the  gelatine  help  those  of 
the  tragacanth,  so  do  those  of  the  tragacanth,  those  of  the 
gelatine.  The  overheated  gelatine  would  alone  not  provide  a 
good  varnish  for  it  has  become  almost  fluid.  The  drugs  sus¬ 
pended  in  it,  though  evenly  mixed,  would  be  distributed 
irregularly  along  with  the  almost  fluid  gelatine.  Like  the  ink 
on  paper  and  the  artist’s  colours  on  canvas,  the  gelatine 
which  is  to  be  spread  on  the  skin  needs  something  to  give  it 
body  resistance,  and  this  is  supplied  in  an  excellent  manner 
by  the  swollen  tragacanth.  Although  it  has  taken  up  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  water,  the  gum  still  has  the  resistance  of 
a  stiff  paste,  and  is,  therefore,  very  well  qualified  to  give  to 
the  gelatine  the  necessary  body. 

By  the  addition  of  the  tragacanth  the  gelatine  gains  a  fur¬ 
ther  advantage  not  so  readily  foreseen,  but  one  which  has 
proved  far  more  important  than  the  former.  On  the  envelop¬ 
ment  of  every  particle  of  gelatine  by  the  tragacanth  probably 
depends  the  remarkable  compatibility,  and  the  indifference  of 
the  gelanthum  to  large  doses  of  those  drugs  which  cannot  be 
used  with  a  simple  gelatine  solution  such  as  salicylic  acid, 
resorcin,  sublimate,  etc.  The  power  of  incorporation  of  the 
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gelanthum  with  the  most  varied  drugs,  which  it  owes  entirely 
to  the  tragacanth,  is  extreme.  It  may  be  mixed  with  50  per 
cent,  of  ichthyol,  40  per  cent,  of  salicylic  acid,  resorcin,  and 
pyrogallol,  up  to  5  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid  and  1  per  cent, 
of  sublimate  without  influencing  its  value  as  a  varnish.  Two 
incompatible  bodies,  such  as  salicylic  acid  and  oxide  of  zinc, 
or  ichthyol  and  salts,  substances  which  combine  in  a  watery 
solution,  or  precipitate,  remain  in  gelanthum  without  any 
mutual  action.  Gelanthum  thus  lends  itself  to  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  several  remedies  together.  To  this  possibility  of 
combining  large  doses  of  the  most  active  medicaments  to¬ 
gether,  the  gelanthum  owes  finally  also  a  degree  of  activity 
which  was  previously  unknown  in  watery  varnishes.  No  one 
would  have  previously  thought  of  treating  with  such  var¬ 
nishes  severe  cases  of  psoriasis,  or  of  dry  eczema  with  marked 
epidermic  thickening.  But  with  the  addition  of  10  to  20  per 
cent,  of  salicylic  acid  to  any  desired  medicine  (chrysarobin, 
pyrogallol,  resorcin,  tar),  gelanthum  treatment  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  all  its  advantages  of  cleanliness,  circumscribed 
action  on  the  diseased  areas  only,  drying  and  cheapness  to 
such  severe  cases  with  good  effect.  In  this  I  see  the  greatest 
advantage  of  the  new  vehicle,  and  it  will  be  a  formidable 
opponent  of  the  routine  ointment  treatment. 

Where  much  grease  is  not  required,  as  in  many  eczemas  of 
the  hand,  excessively  dry  skin,  fissures,  etc.,  one  can  replace 
the  ointment  with  the  gelanthum,  which  naturally  to  most 
patients  is  very  much  pleasanter.  Since  the  introduction  of 
the  paste  treatment  for  moist  eczemas  in  my  practice,  the 
ointment  treatment  has  not  experienced  such  a  reduction  in 
the  last  two  years  by  the  gelanthum.  It  is  equally  applicable 
with  mild  remedies  (zinc  oxide,  sulphur,  resorcin)  in  the 
treatment  of  acute  eczemas  and  moist  catarrhs,  as  with 
strong  medicaments  (salicylic  acid,  pyrogallol,  chrysarobin) 
in  dry  catarrhs,  granulomata,  and  other  new  formations. 

The  preparation  is  as  follows  :  Pieces  of  crude  tragacanth 
are  emulsified  for  four  weeks  in  the  cold,  with  twenty  times 
their  volume  of  water.  They  are  then  treated  with  steam  for 
one  day,  further  swollen,  and  finally  pressed  through  muslin. 
The  gelatine,  on  the  other  hand,  is  swollen  up  cold,  and  then 
filtered  in  my  steam  filter,  after  long  exposure  to  steam 
pressure,  which  takes  from  it  part  of  its  power  of  gelatinising. 
The  mixture  of  the  two  is  allowed  to  swell  for  two  days  in 
steam.  After  being  pressed  once  more  through  muslin,  it  is 
mixed  with  5  per  cent,  of  glycerine,  some  rose  water,  and 
2  per  10,000  of  thymol,  in  order  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
fungi.  This  preparation,  called  gelanthum  (a  combination  of 
the  words  “  gelatine  ”  and  “tragacanth”)  contains  about 
per  cent,  of  each. 

Before  closing,  it  will  be  well  to  compare  the  advantages  of 
gelanthum  with  the  older  watery  varnishes.  It  has  the 
following : 

1.  It  may  be  better  spread. 

2.  It  dries  more  rapidly  and  with  a  smoother  surface. 

3.  It  feels  more  cooling,  on  account  of  the  greater  amount 
of  water  it  contains. 

4.  It  keeps  the  drugs  suspended,  and  distributes  them  more 
evenly  on  the  skin. 

5.  It  may  be  combined  with  drugs,  either  singly  or  in  com¬ 
bination. 
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6.  It  permits  the  drying  of  hygroscopic  drugs  such  as 
ichthyol. 

7.  It  permits  the  addition  of  grease. 

8.  If  protected  from  drying  may  practically  be  kept  for 
ever. 

I  should  advise  it  to  be  used  in  the  first  instance  in  dry, 
widespread  eczemas  of  the  body,  where  the  advantages  of 
cleanliness,  convenience,  and  cheapness  are  at  once  seen. 

A  certain  feeling  of  discontent  which  in  past  years  always 
accompanied  the  application  of  watery  varnishes  has  now 
passed  away  in  using  gelanthum.  It  is  a  vehicle  of  the  same 
perfection  and  trustworthiness  as  the  salve  muslins,  the 
plaster  muslins,  and  zinc  gelatine ;  and  the  long-looked-for 
solution  of  the  watery  varnish  question  is,  I  am  satisfied, 
supplied. 


